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The  consular  district  of  Rouen  comprises  a  part  of  Upper  Nor- 
mandy, or  the  Department  of  Erne  and  a  part  of  the  Depailment  of 
Seine-Inferieiire;  and  a  part  of  Picard3%  or  the  whole  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Somme.  Normandy  is  one  of  the  richest  regions  of  France. 
It  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  production  of  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
and  other  cereals.  Its  other  agricultural  products,  are  principally 
beets,  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  alcohol,  and  rapeseed.  The 
raising  of  cattle  and  horses  is  also  an  important  industry.  This 
ancient  province,  especially  the  part  about  Rouen,  is  one  of  the  three 
large  regions  of  France  engaged  in  cotton  spinning  and  weaving. 
It  also  has  important  petroleum  refineries,  chemical  works,  foundries, 
and  tanneries. 

Maritime  Port  of  Paris — Industrial  Situation. 

Rouen  as  a  commercial  center  is  greatly  favored  by  its  geograph- 
ical location.  It  is  the  most  inland  maritime  port  of  France  and  is 
its  second  port  in  importance  measured  by  its  tonnage  of  merchan- 
dise handled.  It  is  naturally  and  in  effect  the  maritime  port  for 
Paris  for  the  importation  of  such  bulky  commodities  as  coal  from 
England  (and  formerly  from  Germany),  lumber  from  Russia  and 
Scandinavia,  petroleum  from  the  United  States  and  the  Black  Sea 
region,  and  wines  from  Algeria.  It  is  also  much  favored  by  the 
numerous  waterways  afforded  by  the  Seine,  with  its  branches  and 
connecting  canals,  to  practically  two-thirds  of  all  France,  to  Bel- 
gium, and  to  Germany. 

The  commercial  and.  industrial  situation  for  the  year  191.3  was 
summarized  as  having  been  fairly  satisfactory  for  harvests,  very 
prosperous  for  the  harbor  trade  of  Rouen,  but  most  unfavorable 
for  the  leading  industries.  During  the  first  seven  months  of  1914 
the  situation  in  all  branches  of  trade  and  industry  in  this  district 
Avas  about  normal,  but  it  was  soon  afterwards  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  mobilization  of  men  for  the  army  and  by  a  feeling  of  appre- 
hension caused  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  which  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  about  three  months  of  industrial  and  commercial  inactivity. 
However,  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  situation  improved  as  much 
as  the  diminished  resources  of  the  region  would  permit,  and  the  in- 
dustries of  Rouen  and  its  surrounding  region  became  noticeably 
active  for  the  production  of  commodities  necessary  for  war  purposes, 
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and  for  the  manufacture  in  increased  quantities  and  varieties  of 
articles  heretofore  made  by  their  competitors  in  northern  and  east- 
ern France,  where  production,  for  those  parts  of  the  country  at  least, 
had  ceased  bv  reason  of  military  activities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
war  incidentally  gave  a  solution  to  the  crisis  from  which  the  cotton 
industry  here  had  been  suH'ering  for  the  past  few  years. 
Abundant  Crops— Large  Sales  Except  in  Apples. 

Last  year's  crops  were  good.  Requisitions  from  the  militaiy  au- 
thorities caused  large  sales,  which  were  paid  for  in  cash  and  at  good 
prices,  cereals  selling  from  58  to  77  cents  in  advance  of  normal  prices. 

The  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  beets,  rapeseed,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of 
linseed  Avere  generally  satisfactory.  The  yields  were  a])undant  and 
Avere  harvested  under  the  satisfactory  conditions  of  a  long  stretch 
of  favorable  Aveather,  which  helped  to  offset  the  shortage  of  labor 
caused  by  the  mobilization  of  the  younger  able-bodied  farm  hands. 
Those  who  remained,  assisted  b}'  women  and  children,  worked  under 
exceptionally  favorable  climatic  conditions. 

The  apple  crop  Avas  abnormally  large.  All  apples  Avere  gathered, 
but  as  their  transportation  Avas  clifricult,  there  Avere  no  purchases  by 
brokers,  and.  the  producers  received  but  small  returns.  In  many 
places  the  farmers  turned  the  fruit  into  cider,  to  be  held  for  dis- 
tillation into  alcohol. 

The  autumn  sowings  of  cereals  and  seeds  Avere  accomplished  under 
favorable  conditions,  particularly  in  Seine-Inferieure.  Here  the 
farms  are  small  and,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of  men  for  plowing, 
the  farmers,  favored  by  fine  Aveather  and  aided  by  their  exchange  of 
labor,  successfully^  accomplished  their  fall  Avork.  In  some  parts  of 
the  Department  of  Eure,  as  in  Vexin,  Avhere  there  are  very  large 
farms,  the  sowings  Avere  incomplete  or,  at  least,  the  seeding  ground 
could  not  be  prepared  as  carefully  as  usual.  In  places  where  there 
Avere  no  autumn  soAvings  of  Avheat  it  was  intended  to  sow  spring 
wheat.  For  this  purpose  it  was  expected  that  the  military  author- 
ities would  grant  15-day  furloughs  to  farm  laborers  that  were  serv- 
ing in  the  army,  to  enable  them  to  return  to  the  farms  to  assist  in 
the  spring  plowing  and  soAving. 
labor  Conditions. 

Labor  conditions  in  all  branches  of  industry  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  mobilization  of  men  for  the  al•mA^  For  a  short  period 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Avar  there  Avas  almost  a  complete  cessation  of 
work  in  all  lines  other  than  those  relating  to  military  needs.  Many 
factories  Avere  closed  and  harbor  and  railroad  traffic  Avas  confined 
to  the  transportation  of  troops  and  army  supplies.  However,  these 
unfavorable  conditions  were  soon  remedied.  Much  of  the  men's 
work  in  the  cotton  mills  was  undertaken  by  women  and  youths  and 
men  not  included  in  the  mobilized  classes.  Soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  many  refugees  from  Belgium  and  northern  France, 
among  Avhom  Avere  spinners,  weavers,  and  other  mill  hands,  gladly 
aA^ailed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  employment  in  local 
mills.  In  order  to  further  improve  the  labor  situation  the  military 
authorities  granted  furloughs  to  expert  workmen  who  Avere  serving 
with  the  colors.  This  assistance  applied  to  many  industries,  and  it 
greatly  helped  to  restore  almost  normal  conditions.     At  the  end  of 
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the  3'ear  factories  were  running  on  full  time,  and  the  region  showed 
even  unusual  activity  in  all  lines  of  industry. 

Prior  to  the  war  labor  conditions  were  nnich  as  they  had  been  in 
previous  years,  though,  owing  to  the  erection  of  factories  and  the 
great  increase  in  the  harbor  trade  of  liouen,  the  supply  of  labor 
was  scarcely  sufficient  for  all  needs.  AVorkmen  in  certain  industries 
sought  higher  wages;  formal  demands  in  this  respect  were  made  by 
the  plumbers'  union,  the  carriage  workers'  union,  and  by  yarn  spin- 
ners at  one  of  the  cotton  mills,  but  these  difficulties  were  not  serious, 
and  they  were  regulated  without  strikes  of  any  importance  taking- 
place. 

Activity  in  Cotton-Spinning  and  Weaving  Mills, 

The  war,  instead  of  injuring  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in 
the  consular  district  of  Kouen,  relieved  it  of  a  crisis  from  Avhich  it 
had  been  suffering.  As  two  large  regions  of  the  cotton  industry 
in  northern  and  eastern  France  had  been  seriously  alfected  by  mili- 
tary operations,  the  mills  in  Normand}^  were,  apparently,  the  only 
remaining  ones  in  the  country  capable  of  operating  to  their  full 
capacity. 

Before  the  war  there  were  large  stocks  in  spinning  mills  and  ware- 
houses in  the  region,  but  these  were  soon  exhausted  by  military 
requisitions;  this  was  especially  true  as  to  cotton  flannels  for  shii't- 
ings  and  plain  tissues,  such  as  cretonnes  for  underwear.  In  this  way 
manufacturers  got  rid  of  goods  that  had  previously  seemed  im- 
possible to  sell. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  weaving  mills  were  manufacturing 
to  fill  orders  for  three,  four,  or  even  six  months'  delivery,  and  some 
of  them  were  obliged  to  refuse  business.  The  Government  asked 
local  manufacturers  for  not  only  the  kinds  of  tissues  gener- 
ally manufactured  in  this  region,  such  as  shirtings,  but  even 
canvas  for  tents  and  sleeping  sacks  for  soldiers.  This  activity  in 
weaving  permitted  a  prompt  distribution  of  all  stocks  of  yarn. 

Although  business  was  rather  bad  for  spinners  in  July,  the  mills 
were  working  full  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  and  had  largo 
contracts  for  1915.  In  this  industry,  as  for  weavers,  the  general  situ  - 
ation  improved  on  account  of  the  war.  It  can  be  generally  stated 
that  the  year  closed  with  very  favorable  prospects  for  cotton  manu- 
facturing in  this  district.  The  number  of  spindles  in  operation  in 
the  northwestern  region  of  France,  with  Eouen  as  the  chief  manu- 
facturing center,  is  roughly  estimated  at  1,700,000,  employing  14,500 
workers.  The  number  of  weaving  looms  in  Seine-Inferieure  and 
Eure  is  25,000,  in  round  numbers,  with  23,000  hands.  For  the 
arrondissement  of  Rouen  alone  there  are  1,100,000  spindles,  and  the 
average  annual  value  of  business  in  yarn  is  about  $10,500,000. 
In  the  same  arrondissement  the  number  of  looms  is  13,300,  with  an 
annual  output  valued  at  about  $17,300,000. 

There  are  nine  print-goods  factories  in  the  district.  Several  of 
these  closed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  they  later  resumed  op- 
erations for  dyeing  army  cotton  goods,  etc. 

Prices  of  Raw  Cotton. 

The  manufacture  and  printing  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal industry  of  the  liouen  region,  requires  large  ({uantities  of  raw 
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cotton.  Nearly  all  the  supply  comes  from  the  United  States,  but 
it  is  bought  by  local  manufacturers  in  the  market  at  Havre.  (The 
cotton  trade  of  Havre  was  discussed  in  Supplement  oc  to  Commerce 
Reports  for  June  3,  1915.)  During  the  year  Eouen  imported  direct 
only  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  raw  cotton — 1.090  tons  of 
2,000  pounds— and  this  was  from  Great  Britain  and  Turkey. 

The  quality  of  cotton  used  most  generally  here  for  spinning  is 
"good  middling  28-29."  As  this  is  not  quoted  on  the  Havre  ex- 
change, local  buyers  use  as  a  basis  prices  for  a  grade  quoted  on  the 
exchange  that  most  nearly  approaches  this  quality,  but  which  is  from 
1.05  to  1.23  cents  cheaper  per  pound. 

During  the  entire  first  part  of  the  year,  up  to  July  25,  prices  were 
considered  high.  At  the  beginning  of  January,  1914:,  the  price  for 
future  delivery  at  Havre  of  the  grade  mentioned,  as  quoted  on  the 
exchange,  was  about  14,57  cents,  and  tliat  maintained  into  July 
from  14.57  to  15.80  cents.  Prices  fell  slightly  in  July,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  month  there  was  a  sharp  decline,  Avhich  finally  resulted 
in  the  closing  of  the  cotton  exchange  at  Havre  on  August  1 — an 
event  of  importance  to  Rouen,  since,  as  stated,  its  manufacturers  of 
cotton  goods  are  large  buyers  in  that  market.  Regular  market  quo- 
tations ceased  for  a  time,  and  business  Avas  transacted  on  a  cash  basis 
between  spinners  and  the  Havre  brokers.  Prices  fell  to  9.G8  cents. 
Spinners  found  in  the  existing  stocks  at  Havre  quantities  sufficient 
for  their  needs,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  new  consignments  were 
refused.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  3-ear  quotations  were  from  10.55 
to  12.04  cents. 

Transportation  and  Freight  Rates — Woolen  Mills  Busy. 

In  normal  times  cotton  is  transported  to  the  mills  of  this  region 
by  railway  from  Havre,  at  freight  rates  ranging  from  $1.15  to  $1.35 
per  metric  ton  (2,204.62  pounds),  which  also  apply  normally  to 
freight  by  barges  up  the  Seine.  However,  in  the  latter  part  of  1914 
railroads  could  not  be  used  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  the  con- 
gestion caused  by  the  transportation  and  storage  of  military  sup- 
plies, so  that  the  river  route  was  utilized  almost  exclusively,  the 
freight  rates  then  being  from  $1.95  to  $2.30  per  ton. 

At  Elbeuf,  a  small  city  15  miles  from  Rouen,  there  are  important 
woolen-tissue  mills  that  manufacture  principall}^  army  cloth  and 
women's  dress  materials.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  these  mills 
have  been  ordered  by  the  Mmistry  of  War  to  manufacture  ex- 
clusively materials  for  the  army;  employees  are  regarded  as  mobil- 
ized, and  the  factories  are  working  extra  time.  The  mills  at  Elbeuf 
have  gained  exceptional  importance,  since  woolen  goods  can  no  longer 
be  obtained  from  the  mills  of  Roubaix-Tourcoing,  in  a  region  occu- 
pied by  German  forces.  Even  prior  to  the  war  the  mills  were 
unusually  busy,  on  account  of  large  contracts  for  the  manufacture 
of  army  cloth  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  three-year  mili- 
tary service  law,  and  also  because  of  some  foreign  contracts.  The 
production  of  woolen  cloth  at  Elbeuf  in  1913  was  10,791,319  pounds, 
valued  at  $8,724,929.  Rouen's  imports  of  raw  wool  in  19i4  amounted 
to  1,183  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Algeria. 
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Poor  Year  for  Chemical  Industries. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1014  the  chemical  industry  at 
Eouen  stood  about  as  it  had  in  the  preceding  year.  Sales'  prices 
for  sulphuric  acid  -and  for  chemical  fertilizers  remained  the  same, 
and  continued  to  give  but  little  profit  to  their  manufacturers  despite 
the  steadily  increasing  cost  of  raw  materials,  because  of  overpro- 
duction and  accumulated  stocks. 

The  active  demand  for  charcoal  permitted  the  liquidation  of  a 
good  part  of  the  stocks  in  the  pyrolignous  industry,  and  its  by- 
products, methylene  and  acetic  acid,  were  disposed  of  at  normal 
prices. 

The  competition  in  sales  of  formic  acid  was  particidarly  severe 
because  of  strong  efforts  made  by  German  producers  to  hold  the 
French  market,  wdiich  they  had  exclusively  supplied  for  several 
years.  The  new  French  factory  had  to  diminish  its  production  and 
at  length  even  to  close  for  a  time. 

Deliveries  of  alum  and  sulphate  of  alumina  were  active,  and  the 
profitable  prices  of  the  preceding  year  were  maintained. 

There  was  no  resumption  of  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  an  industry  that  local  producers  claim  was  injured  by  the 
lowering  of  customs  duties  by  French  legislation  in  1910. 

The  celluloid  industry,  which  has  experienced  very  active  com- 
petition from  Germany  for  several  years,  suffered  particularly  fi-om 
ver}^  low  sales'  prices  and  increased  cost  of  raw  materials,  which 
effected  a  notable  reduction  in  output. 
Chemical  Plants  Closed  by  Suspension  of  Transportation  Pacilities. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  signs  that  any  great  modifications  in  indus- 
trial conditions  would  take  place  during  the  remaining  five  months 
of  the  year  until  the  beginning  of  August,  when  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  changed  everything.  The  consequent  disorganization,  caused 
as  much  by  the  suspension  of  transportation  facilities  as  by  the  call 
to  the  colors  of  a  majority  of  the  chief  mechanics  and  workmen, 
necessitated  almost  imm.ecliate  cessation  of  work  at  all  plants  but 
three — one  manufacturing  charcoal,  and  two  others  producing  sul- 
phuric acid,  chemical  fertilizers,  and  similar  products— wdiich  con- 
tinued to  work  normally. 

In  October  business  commenced  again,  and  factories  reopened 
successively  in  November  and  December.  Several  of  them,  called 
on  to  manufacture  supplies  for  the  AVar  Department,  worked  almost 
exclusively  to  this  end. 

The  higher  cost  of  raw  materials,  influenced  by  considerable  in- 
creases in  freight  rates,  naturally  caused  a  very  appreciable  increase 
in  prices  for  chemical  products  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
lack  of  Raw  Material  Hampers  Tanning  Industry. 

At  the  beginning  of  1914  conditions  in  the  leather  industry  were 
critical;  stocks  of  tanned  leather  were  large,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  no  possibility  for  their  sale. 

In  the  second  quarter  it  was  still  more  difficult  to  sell ;  stocks  could 
not  be  absorbed;  trade  was  almost  stagnant;  and  several  establish- 
ments were  obliged  to  close,  especially  in  the  small  city  of  Saint- 
Saens,  Avhich  is  an  important  center  of  the  tanning  industry,  and 
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well  situated  in  a  forest  region  that  furnished  excellent  bark  for 
tanning  purposes. 

During  July  business  was  nil,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there 
was  an  {\ctive  demand  for  military  equipment.  Much  difficulty  was 
experienced  because  of  the  lack  of  raw  material,  tanning  bark,  and 
because  of  the  occupation  of  the  railroads  for  the  transportation  of 
troops  and  war  materials. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  orders  from  the  military  authorities  in- 
creased, while  at  the  same  time  raw  hides  became  scarcer,  and  the 
supply  of  biu'k  was  inadequate.  The  prices  obtained  gave  a  reason- 
able profit  to  manufacturers,  but  it  was  feared  at  the  close  of  the 
year  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  raw  materials,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  production  to  meet  the  demand.  Rouen  imported  1,425  tons  of 
2,000  pounds  of  raw  hides  in  1914,  or  452  tons  less  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year;  these  came  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  and  Al- 
geria. The  United  States  sent  47  tons  of  cured  hides.  Tanning- 
materials  were  supplied  by  Austria  and  Italy. 
Increased  Output  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

There  are  two  wood-pulp  mills  at  Eouen  and  eight  paper  mills  in 
the  Rouen  ccmsular  district.  The  daily  output  of  the  larger  of  the 
pulp  mills,  about  44  metric  tons  of  2,204.G  pounds  a  day,  is  sold  to 
paper  manufacturers  in  Rouen  and  Paris.  Pulp  material  is  im- 
ported from  Sweden  and  Norway.  Business  was  normal  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year,  then  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
larger  mill  closed  for  three  months  on  account  of  the  dislocation  of 
trade  and  lack  of  labor.  Work  was  resumed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  but  the  output  was  reduced  to  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  the 
normal  production. 

The  largest  paper  mill  in  the-  district  is  at  Croisset,  a  suburb  of 
Eouen.  It  has  a  daily  production  of  about  21  metric  tons,  princi- 
pally of  news  paper  for  the  local  and  Paris  trade.  Conditions  were 
normal  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  even  for  a  month  after 
the  outbreak  of  Avar  the  factory  continued  to  operate,  but  with  a 
decreased  output.  At  the  beginning  of  September,  because  of  the 
lack  of  labor  and  the  decreased  demand  for  paper,  it  closed  for  three 
months,  but  reopened  in  December  on  half  time.  There  was  no  lack 
of  raw  material,  and  a  normal  supply  of  wood  pulp,  dry  and  wet, 
Avas  obtained  from  S^veden,  NorAvay,  and  a  local  pulp  mill.  About 
same  conditions  prevailed  Avith  respect  to  the  three  other  paper 
mills  in  the  vicinity  of  Rouen.  The  four  mills  in  the  Department 
of  Somme,  which  manufacture  principally  A\^rapping  paper,  were 
more  adA'ersely  atfected,  as  they  AA^ere  practically  Avithin  the  zone  of 
active  military  operations. 

Shipbuilding  Activity. 

At  Grand  Quevilly,  a  suburb  of  Rouen,  are  the  shipbuilding  yards 
of  a  company  whose  principal  establishment  is  at  Saint  Nazaire,  De- 
partment of  Loire  Inferieure. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1914  business  was  normal,  or,  rather, 
it  continued  to  shoAv  the  steady  increase  of  recent  years.  Four  a'cs- 
sels  Avere  completed :  the  Puerto  Rico^  a  passenger  steamer  built  for 
the  West  Indian  service  of  the  Compagnie  Transatlantique,  the 
Motricine,  a  tank  vessel  operated  by  motor  engines,  the   Ohio^  a 
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freight  steamer  of  12,500  oross  tons,  originally  contracted  for  by  a 
German  company  but  delivered  to  British  buyei-s  upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and  the  Jacques  Fraysslnet^  a  freight  steamer  3GU  feet  in 
length,  for  the  Compagnie  Frayssinet  of  JMai-seille, 

In  these  shipbuilding  yards  are  normally  employed  about  1,500 
workmen,  a  number  that  was  reduced  by  about  onedialf  by  the 
mobilization ;  but,  nevertheless,  active  work  was  continued  and  some 
extra  emi:)loyes  were  taken  on  from  among  the  refugees  from  Belgium 
and  northern  France. 

The  yards  generally  consume  from  12.000  to  15,000  metric  tons  of 
steel  of  special  quality  for  ship  construction  that  is  obtained  almost 
exclusively  from  metallurgical  establishments  in  northern  and  east- 
ern France.  As  the  war  cut  off  most  of  this  source  of  supply,  a  re- 
serve stock  and  some  obtained  from  England  were  used. 

Market  for  American  Shipbuilding  Materials — Machine  Shops. 

Conditions  at  the  end  of  the  year  seemed  to  indicate  that  Ameri- 
can importations  of  all  sorts  of  materials  for  shipbuilding  would  be 
mucli  welcomed.  Although  a  few  purchases  have  been  made  from  the 
United  States  in  past  years,  the  added  cost  of  freight  and  customs 
duties  discouraged  any  permanent  trade.  It  is  believed  that  under 
existing  conditions  purchases  from  America  Avill  be  almost  indis- 
pensable for  the  next  few  years.  Prices  at  the  end  of  the  year  for 
materials  obtained  from  England,  owing  to  customs  duties,  freight, 
and  insurance,  "\^"ere  50  per  cent  higher  than  those  in  France  prior 
to  the  war.  American  manufactrirers  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
making  sales  to  the  local  shipbuilding  company  should  write  to 
Les  Chantiers  de  Normandie,  Grand  Quevilly,  pres  Eouen,  France. 
This  company  formerly  purchased  from  iVustria  certain  kinds  of 
cast  steel,  used  at  the  bow  and  stern  of  vessels,  and  from  Germany 
pieces  for  propellers.  A  few  machine  tools  are  purchased  from  the 
United  States  through  the  central  office  of  the  company. 

Four  large  establishments  in  Eouen  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  repair  of  machinery,  and  in  the  building  trades.  The  prin- 
cipal work  of  the  machine  shops  is  the  manufacture  of  boilers  and 
machinery  for  the  many  cotton  mills  at  Rouen,  including  brass  acces- 
sories, safety  valves,  gauges,  etc. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  year  business  was  dull  on  account  of  the 
depression  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles.  There  was  practically  a 
cessation  of  work  at  the  shops  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  until 
November,  when  they  resumed  work  on  full  time,  but  on  new  lines. 
Under  contract  with  the  Ministry  of  War  these  shops  began  making 
shells,  copi>er  bands  for  shells,  and  explosive  caps,  and  they  have  been 
so  employed  for  the  most  part  ever  since. 

Distillation  of  Alcohol — Trade  in  Wines  and  Spirits. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  situation  as  to  the  distillation  of 
alcohol  was  normal;  however,  prices  for  alcohol  at  length  declined 
because  of  the  intense  production  of  beet  alcohol  by  newly  created  co- 
operative distilling  plants.  Toward  mid  j'ear  business  was  slack; 
prices  remained  stationary  and  low;  stocks  did  not  diminish;  and 
manufacturers  of  alcohol  were  again  complaining  about  the  "  privi- 
lege des  bouilleurs  de  cru"  (free  privilege  for  home  distillation). 
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The  mobilization  of  men,  the  disturbance  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  the  moratorium,  incident  to  the  war,  paralyzed  the  industry 
until  about  the  end  of  September,  v;hcn  it  began  to  revive  with  an 
improvement  in  freighting  and  banking  accommodations. 

The  trade  in  wines  and  spirits,  which  was  already  dull  at  the  close 
of  1913,  was  still  slack  at  the  beginning  of  1914.  The  local  con- 
sumption of  wine  fell  off  appreciably,  while  the  consumption  of 
cider,  because  of  its  cheapness  and  excellent  quality,  increased  by 
more  than  a  corresponding  degree.  The  demand  for  "  eaux-de-vie  " 
(brand v)  continued  to  be  lessened  by  the  distillation  allowed  to  the 
"  bouilleurs  de  cru."  Prices  for  wine,  which  had  already  declined  at 
the  outset  of  the  year,  dropped  still  lower,  and  local  consumption  by 
July  Avas  only  about  two-thirds  of  what  it  had  been  five  years  before. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  w^ar  there  were  almost  no  sales  in  the 
country  and  in  liouen  the  consumption  of  wines  and  spirits  was 
greatly  reduced  by  militar}^  m.easures.  By  the  end  of  November  the 
trade  in  wines  somewhat  improved  and  sales  of  alcohol  were  active 
in  December  to  replenish  stocks  and  because  of  a  fear  existing  among 
buyers  that  prices  would  advance.  A  large  apple  crop  and  conse- 
quently cheap  apples  stimulated  the  manufacture  of  cider,  but  the 
production  was  considerably  checked  by  want  of  labor. 

Increased  Imports  of  Coal, 

Rouen's  imports  of  coal  in  1914  amounted  to  3.31-2.009  tons  of 
2,000  pounds,  a  laiger  quantity  than  had  ever  befoi^e  been  received  at 
this  port  during  any  one  year,  notwithstanding  that  all  importations 
of  coal  from  Germany  ceased  in  Jnl}^ 

The  constantly  increasing  importation  of  coal  which  had  charac- 
terized the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  was  at  length  checked  by 
tlie  outbreak  of  the  war  and  subsequently  by  the  proximity  of  Ger- 
man forces  to  Rouen.  The  importations  for  August  were  only  about 
124  per  cent  and  for  the  September  quarter  but  little  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  those  of  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  preceding  year. 
However,  importation  continued  to  increase  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
which  closed  showing  an  excess  of  about  140,000  tons  over  the  total 
importation  of  coal  during  1913.  Coal  receipts  w^ere  principally 
from  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  Sv/ansea  being  the  most  im- 
portant port  of  shipment.  There  were  also  direct  shipments  from  the 
east  coast  of  England,  notably  from  Hull,  NeAvcastle,  and  Hartle- 
pool. Important  imjoortations  were  also  made  from  Germany  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  year,  which  showed  a  growing  trade 
with  this  port  in  German  coal.  The  arrivals  from  mines  in  northern 
France  w-ere  only  about  two-thirds  of  what  they  were  in  1913. 

The  first  period  of  French  mobilization,  coming  at  a  time  when 
ocean  transportation  had  practically  ceased,  caused  a  heavy  demand 
on  coal  stocks  throughout  the  country.  Because  of  its  proximity  to 
the  capital,  Rouen  was  very  heavily  called  on,  but,  aided  by  its 
facilities  for  receiving  and  storing  large  quantities  of  coal,  it  met 
the  immediate  demand,  and  secured  further  supplies. 
Coal  Prices  Affected  by  Advanced  Freight  Rates. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1914  the  average  price  of  factory 
coal  {''through  coal")  was  from  $4.65  to  $5.40  per  metric  ton,  as 
sold  in  carload  lots  to  manufacturers  on  quays  at  Rouen. 
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For  tlie  entire  year  conditions  of  the  coal  market  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows :  During  August  and  September  there  was  a  com- 
plete suspension  of  business;  at  the  end  of  September  ]n-ices  were 
from  $5.20  to  $5.80  a  ton ;  at  the  end  of  October,  from  $5.()0  to  $0.20 
a  ton ;  at  the  beginning  of  December,  from  $0.55  to  $T.;J5  a  ton ;  and 
at  the  end  of  December,  from  $0.95  to  $7.00  a  ton,  with  a  continual 
rising  tendency. 

The  ascribed  causes  for  this  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  Avere  the 
constantly  advancing  freight  rates,  which  from  July  to  the  end  of 
December  increased  from  $1.33  to  $"2.07  per  ton;  delay  in  discharging 
cargoes,  due  to  a  congestion  of  traffic,  with  a  consequent  demurrage 
of  from  48  to  58  cents  a  ton;  and  a  decrease  in  the  suppl}^  and 
efficiency  of  stevedores. 

The  Lumber  Trade — Prices  of  Lubricating  Oil. 

Lumber  is  imported  at  Kouen  almost  exclusively  from  Russia  and 
Scandinavia.  The  trade  showed  no  improvement  at  the  beginning 
of  the  3'ear  over  what  it  had  been  in  the  hitter  part  of  1013.  Business 
was  generally  slack,  and  the  country's  consumption  was  much 
beloAv  its  normal  level.  Although  selHng  prices  in  countries  of 
production  were  generally  maintained,  more  favorable  quotations 
were  obtained  on  certain  kinds  of  lumber.  By  June  prices  were  much 
discussed,  and  payments  were  difficult.  Freights  from  the  Baltic 
Sea  at  length  advanced  from  39  to  58  cents  per  standard.  This  situa- 
tion continued  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  forced  the  cancellation 
of  contracts  for  deliveries  and  stopped  im]5ortations.  The  latter  part 
of  the  year  showed  small  importations  and  consumption  yet  locally 
there  was  considerable  building  activity  to  meet  military  needs. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1914  lubricating  oil  w'as  delivered  under  old  con- 
tracts at  substantially  the  same  price  as  formerly,  but  for  new  con- 
tracts prices  went  up  from  35  to  -44  cents  per  hundred  pounds  with 
the  prospect  that  in  1915  it  would  be  sold  very  high  on  account  of 
transportation  difficulties.  Toward  the  end  of  December  all  im- 
porting firms  were  behind  in  deliveries. 

Imports,  by  Articles. 

Rouen's  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  in  1914  amounted  to 
5,392,448  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  or  453,871  tons  less  than  in  1913. 
Wine  importations  to  the  extent  of  393.507  tons  were  somewhat  more 
than  those  of  1913,  and  the  2,804  tons  of  wheat  flour  brought  in 
during  the  year  were  nearly  five  times  the  quantity  introduced  the 
year  before.  Less  than  half  the  quantity  of  planks  and  boards 
brought  in  during  1913  were  received  in  1914,  when  the  importations 
were  134,772  tons.  Grain,  chiefly  wheat  and  oats,  amounting  to 
245,295  tons,  fell  off  by  70,754  tons.  Importations  of  crude  petro- 
leum and  heavy  oils  decreased  by  more  than  50  per  cent.  There  were 
129,927  tons  of  natural  phosphates  imported,  as  against  104,218  tons 
of  the  year  before,  and  the  importations  of  wood  pulp,  like  most  all 
of  the  articles  of  import,  were  85.713  tons  less  than  the  receipts  of 
1913. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds 
of  the  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  port  of  Rouen  in 
1913  and  1914: 


Ai'ticles. 


Alunile 

Animal  producte: 

Animal  greases 

Fish  greases 

Hides,     caltle,     raw 

(fresh  or  salted) 

Hoofs  and  bones 

Horns 

Oil- 
Cod 

Whale 

Skins- 
Calf 

Sheep 

Whalebone,  immanu- 

factiu'ed 

Wool,  raw 

Beer 

Bitiunen  and  asphalt 

Brandy 

Castor  "oil 

Casks,  empty 

Chemicals: 

Ammonia  salts 

Nitrate  of  chalk 

Coal-tar  products 

Sulpliate  of  copper 

Sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Soda- 
Ash,  or  carbonate 

of 

Caustic,    or    hy- 
drate of 

Bicarbonate  of 

Borate  of 

Other 

Chemical  manure 

Chocolate 

Coal 

Cordage,  matting,  etc 

Coflee 

Fibers,  textile: 

Cotton,  raw 

Flax,  hackled 

Hemp,  hackled 

Jute,  unmanufactured 

ether 

Flour: 

Potato 

Rye 

Wheat 

Fodder 

Fruits: 

Bananas 

Carobs 

Figs,  dried 

Lemons  and  oranges. . 

Raisins 

Gasoline 

Grains: 

Barley 

Com 

Oats 

Rye 

Wheat 

Other 

Grape  pulp  and  musts 

Herbs,  flowers,  and  leaves 

(medicinal) 

Ice 

India  rul)ber  and  gutta 

percha,  crude 

Jute  bagging 

Kaolin 


1913 


Short  tons. 
5,015 

1,019 
802 

1,877 
880 
143 


961 

396 

1,994 


214 

1,118 
7,925 
6,488 
1,577 
2,268 


1,545 
564 


3,174,818 
954 


1,504 


2,182 

3,064 

611 


3,202 

1,328 

508 

388 

86,744 

13,249 
24,861 
177, 787 

4,971 
93,361 

1,820 


168 
2,398 

474 
077 

19,987 


Short  tons. 
3,346 


1.425 
1,014 


110 
174 

118 

149 

172 

i,is3 

235 
11,385 
195 
151 
271 


2, 653 
1,979 
1,415 
1,314 


1,853 

847 

495 

2,087 

467 


632 

3,312,009 

1,474 

408 

1,099 

1, 465 

512 

329 

1,284 

2,321 
904 

2,864 
673 

243 
927 
359 
220 
299 
77,253 

12,239 
12,022 
157, 254 
2,482 
60, 159 
1,139 
167 

154 
1,183 

762 


Articles. 


15,110 


and 


Lumber  and  wood: 

Fuel 

Perches,    polos, 
stafls  (rough) 

Planks  and  boards. . . 

Ply  wood 

Piilp  wood 

Machinery: 

Bobbhis  (for  spinning 
mills) 

Other,  and  parts 

Metal  Ijo^ls  and  barges. . 

Metal  goods 

Metals: 

Copper,  scrap 

Iron- 
Cast 

Alloys  of 

Shcf't 

Platted  with  tin.. 

Iron  and  steel — 

Bars 

Forgings  and  bil- 
lets  

Scraj) 

Lead 

Tin 

Zinc 

Milk ,  condensed 

Oilcloth,  linolsum,  etc 

Oilseed  cake 

Ores: 

Antimony 

Copper. ." 

Manganese 

Pyrites 

Paper 

ParaHin 

Paying  blocks,  stone , 

Pebbles  (used  in  making 

crockery) 

Petroleum: 

Crude 

Refined 

Heavy  oils  of 

Phosphates,  natural 

Rags 

Salt 

Seed: 

Hemp 

Linseed 

Mustard 

Oilseeds 

Other  (for  sowing) 

Stones  and  earths  (for  arts 

and  manufactures) 

Sulphur 

Tanning  materials: 

Bark 

Extract  of  chestnut 
tree 

Other 

Tar: 

Mineral 

Wood 

Tiles  and  bricks 

Vegetables: 

Potatoes 

Other,  dried 

Wines: 

Ordinary 

"Mistelfes" 

Dessert 

Wood  pulp 


1913 


Short  Ions. 

2, 552 

8,463 

410,286 

587 


Total. 


593 
6,902 
1,910 
2,300 

3,020 

2S,927 
1,510 
1,811 
5,206 

2,837 


5,788 
700 
716 

2,211 

3,843 
941 

2,247 


1914 


1,249 
389 

56,345 
2,013 
1,407 

35, 297 

1,657 

71,677 

67,686 

48,047 

164,218 

806 

1,212 


4,136 
4,672 


0,  .504 
82, 496 


7,432 

812 

1,393 

1,772 
17,547 

379, 746 

1,465 

176 

282, 233 


5, 392, 448 


Short  torn. 


1,952 
134,772 


68,943 

379 
3,804 
.5,310 
1,218 

1,524 

18,590 


1,584 
7,212 

275 

2,245 

5,353 

768 

748 

1,057 

2,861 

784 

1,889 

220 


318 

04, 103 

1,682 

906 
37,636 


34, 153 
56, 209 
23,461 
129,927 
656 
2,755 

1,219 
901 
683 
198 

4,  .545 

5,307 
18,174 


135 
1,236 

3,890 
483 
752 

718 
6,657 

391,783 

1,635 

149 

196,521 


4,941,577 
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Imports  from  the  United  StateS: 

Imports  frmn  the  United  States  in  1014  amounted  to  135,011  tons 
of  2,000  pounds,  or  12,441  tons  less  than  in  the  preceding;  year.  Pe- 
troleum and  petroleum  products,  the  chief  articles  of  import,  de- 
creased by  10,342  tons  to  112,550  tons.  Wheat,  however,  showed 
notable  advances  over  previous  years;  up  to  1013,  when  2,810  tons 
were  received,  shipments  from  the  TJnited  States  of  this  grain  had 
been  unimportant,  but  during  the  year  under  revieAv  the}^  showed  a 
gain  of  13,504  tons. 

The  following  table  shoAvs  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  into  Kouen  from  the  United  States  in  1013  and  1014 : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Animal  products: 

22, -ISO 

45, 400 

420 

11,000 

Lumber tons. . 

Machinery: 

Steam  engines.,  .pounds. . 

2,459 

Grease- 
Animal  pounds. . 

4  400 

Agricultural do 

6,000 

Hair     do 

other,  and  parts do 

ParafTm    and    lignite     wax, 
pounds 

5,940 

1,800 

41,378 
SO, 185 

5,287 
14,121 

2,819 

94,000 

Lard  '        do 

11,280 

2,200 
1,100 
2,420 

sso 

10,000 

16, 520 

32,042 

1,320 

Meat,  salted— 

I'ork  ■                 do 

Petroleum: 

Crude tons.. 

Refined do 

Heavy  oils do 

Phosphates,  natural do 

Wheat do.... 

Total 

22,800 
43,252 
5  585 

Beef                    do 

Casks do 

Cofiee do 

Fruit  preserves do 

360 
2,200 
2,200 
40,913 

6,870 
16,413 

148,352         135  911 

Jute  bagging pounds . . 

Exports  by  Articles. 

Exports  from  the  port  of  Rouen  for  the  year  1014  amounted  to 
148,100  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  or  118,418  tons  less  than  for  the  year 
1013.  The  decrease  is  largely  accountable,  expressed  in  specific  arti- 
cles, by  reduced  exportations  of  empty  casks,  coal  and  coke,  malt, 
iron  ore,  plaster,  and  sand  for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  There  were 
no  very  noticeable  increases  in  exports  in  given  articles,  except  in 
metal  boats  and  stones  and  earths  for  arts  and  manufactures.  The 
following  table  shows  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Rouen 
during  the  last  two  years : 


Articles. 


Animal  products: 

Boneblaclc 

Entrails  (fresh,  salted, 

or  dry) 

Greases 

Hides,    cattle,    raw 

(fresh  or  salted) 

Oleomargarine 

Tallow 

Bottles 

Cacao  beans 

Casein 

Casks,  empty 

Cement 

Chalk 

Chemicals: 

Chalk,       superphos- 
phate of 

Potash- 
Caustic,  and  car- 
bonate of 

Chlorate  of 

Prussiateof 


Short  tons. 


802 
2,249 


320 
917 

286 


10, 473 

1,418 

190 


554 

2-:s 

271 


1914 


Short  ions. 
153 


120 

1,654 
183 
141 
525 


269 

5,473 

222 


353 


392 
347 
170 


Articles. 


Chemicals— C  ont  in  ued . 

Soda- 
Chlorate  of 

Sulphate  of 

Other  salts  of... 

Zinc  oxide 


Coal  and  coke: 

Briquettes 

Coal 

Coke 

Cotton,  raw  and  waste 

Extracts,  dyeing 

Flax    ("P  h  0  r  m  iu  m 

tenax") 

Flour,  wheat 

Fodder 

Glass  (refuse) 

Glue 


India  rubber  and  gutta- 
percha  

Jute  bagging 


1913 


Short  tons. 

316 

1,490 

HI 


391 

89,003 

8,475 

2,152 

363 


841 
231 
308 
617 

917 


Short  tons. 


364 
447 


160 


251 

64,480 

892 

1,.55S 

161 

139 


186 
456 


259 
130 
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Articles 


Lumber: 

Planks 

Hound  and  rough- 
Oak 

Othor 

Squared  and  sawed... 
Machinery  and  parts  of: 

Machinery 

Parts 

Malt,  barley 

Metal  manufactures: 

lioats,  iron 

Boilers,   gas   meters, 

etc 

Carriage  springs,  steel 
Iron  girders,  etc.  (for 

construction) 

Rails,  iron 

Tools,  iron  and  steel. . . 

Tubing,  cast-iron 

AVheels,    hubs,    etc., 

iron .' 

>V  ire- 
Copper  

Iron  and  steel 

Other,  n.  e.  s 

Metals: 

Aluminum- 
Ingots 

Sheets,  wire,  etc. . 
Copper- 
Cement 

Laminated 

Melted  in   mass, 
ingots, etc.  (pure 

or  alloys  of) 

Scrap 

Iron,  alloy s  of 

Li-on  and  steel- 
Bars 

Billes 

Scrap; 

Sheet 


Short  tons. 


959 

810 

8,483 

56-4 

1,318 


3,097 

1,485 

91S 

6,098 

237 


325 
162 


1, 485 
'"'874 
3,  S95 


2, 198 
139 


Short  tons. 
210 

299 
700 
350 


346 
217 


1,229 
132 


1,058 

353 

4,981 


293 
144 
132 


864 
146 


186 
531 

4,289 
246 

2,477 
266 


Articles 


Metals— Continued. 

Zinc,  in  mass,  ingots, 

bars,  etc 

Milk,  condensed 

Mineral  water 

Ochre 

Oilseed  cake 

Ore: 

Copper 

Iron 

Zinc 

Paper,  pasteboard,  etc 

Pebbles      (for      making 

crockery) 

Petroleum,  heavy  oils  of. . 

Plaster 

Projectiles 

Potatoes 

Rags: 

Woolen.... 

Other 

Sand,  glass 

Seeds  for  sowing: 

Clo\-er  and  lucem 

Other 

Spirits 

Stones  and  earths  (for  arts 

and  manufa'^tures) 

Stones,  building 

Sugar: 

Raw 

Refined 

Talc,  powdered 

Tanning  materials 

Wines,  ordinary 

Wood  pulp,  chemical 

Wheat 


Total. 


1913 


Short  tons. 
641 


33S 


1,670 
19, 266 


1,236 


1,198 

13,900 

718 

177 

121 

10, 085 
47, 628 

256 
407 
115 

3,712 
2:35 

1,699 
2,960 

248 
3,217 

270 


266,617 


1914 


Short  tons-. 

618 
137 
202 


4,235 


12, 737 
202 
544 

158 
276 

788 
166 


165 
6,705 
4,042 

374 
201 


5,324 
2,124 

1,175 
973 


1,651 
294 

1,441 
129 


148, 199 


Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1914,  as 
shown  by  invoices  certified  at  the  consulate  at  Koiien,  was  $337,G18, 
or  $213,011  less  than  that  for  lt)13.  The  unfavorable  differences  ap- 
pear most  appreciably  in  the  exports  of  paper  stock,  cotton  waste, 
and  cotton  cloth. 

The  following-  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  declared  exports 
from  Ronen  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1913  and  1914: 


Articles. 


Bamboo 

Bitters  ("Amer  Picon"') 

Bristles,  prepared 

Buifalo  pickers  (old) 

Cloth: 

Cotton  coutils 

Cotton  and  linens 

Woolen,  or  chiefly  of  wool. 

Combs,  horn 

Fusel  oil 

Musical  instruments  (flutes, 
picolos,  clarmets,  etc.) 


1913 


.$9, 945 
16,215 
1,112 

72,061 


2,228 
2, 945 


24, 548 


85, 788 
8,209 


2,019 

32,901 
2,106 
4,421 
1,212 


Articles. 


Oil,  lubricating.. 

Paper  stock 

Skins,  rabbit 

Suspen'.lers 

Tanning  extract. 

Waste,  cotton 

All  other  articles. 

Total 


1913 


S22,340 

314,415 

3, 471 

12, 887 


65,650 

2,815 


$212,861 

393 

14, 139 

1,311 

26, 049 

877 


337,618 


No  invoices  were  certified  for  shipment  to  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or 
the  Philippines. 

Harbor  Movements  at  Rouen. 

During  the  year  under  review  2,711  vessels — 422  less  than  in  1913 — 
entered  the  port  of  Rouen  (maritime  harbor),  none  of  which  were 
American.     The  total  merchandise  handled  amounted  to  5,393,354 
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short  tons,  consisting  of  5,028,354  tons  of  inward  freight  and  3G5,000 
tons  of  oiitAvard  freight,  which  for  the  most  part  arrives  in  barges  at 
Eoiien  by  the  Seine  from  the  interior  of  the  country;  by  the  same 
means  of  transportation  much  of  the  ocean  freight  is  transshipped 
to  Paris  and  other  inhmd  points.  Althougli  the  indications  until  the 
beginning  of  the  Avar  were  that  the  year's  movement  of  merchandise 
at  the  port  woukl  exceed  that  of  the  preceding  year,  it  was  776,890 
tons  less,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  comparatively  heavy  importa- 
tions of  coal  during  the  last  quarter  the  showing  would  have  been 
even  much  less  favorable. 

Trade  of  the  Port  of  Dieppe. 

The  American  consular  agent  at  Dieppe,  France — Mr.  Walter  P.  S. 
Palmer-Samborne — reports  that  trade  and  commercial  conditions  at 
that  port  for  the  seven  months  preceding  the  war  were  normal,  but 
that  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  business  there  was  paralyzed. 
Later,  however,  the  situation  vv^as  somewhat  improved.  Notwith- 
standing the  scarcity  of  labor  subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  crops  were  gathered  under  good  conditions  and  proved 
satisfactoiy.    The  crop  of  cider  apples  was  abundant  and  good. 

Imports  in  1914  were  even  more  than  in  1913,  which  is  in  a  large 
measure  attributable  to  increased  receipts  of  coal.  The  export  trade 
was  but  little  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  articles  of  import  and 
export  at  Dieppe  from  and  to  all  countries  in  1913  and  1914,  in  tons 
of  2,000  pounds: 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

IMPORTS. 

Coal             

Short  tons. 
357,318 

812 
18,162 
40,051 
29,392 
359,376 

Short  tons. 
437, 870 

405 
10,081 
19,405 

2.5,802 
386,951 

EXrORTS. 

Bowlder  flints  and  pebbles 

Short  tons. 
86,746 
4,214 

Short  tons. 

Grain: 

25 

Oats 

Wheat 

90,900 

87,450 

Petroleum  and  products.. 

Total  

805,111 

880,574 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  according  to  declared  invoiced  val- 
ues, were  $66,900,  or  $22,956  less  than  those  of  1913.  The  decrease 
Avas  largely  due  to  diminished  exports  of  pebbles  (used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  crockery),  the  only  important  article  of  export  from 
Dieppe  to  the  Unitecl  States,  Avhich  fell  off  in  value  from  $72,481 
in  1913  to  $56,363  in  1914.  The  only  other  articles  sent  to  the  United 
States  were  bowlder  flints,  valued  at  $14,264  in  1913  and  $8,515  in 
1914,  and  cement,  valued  at  $3,111  and  2,021,  respectively. 

No  invoices  were  certified  for  shipment  from  Dieppe  to  Porto 
Eico,  Hawaii,  or  the  Philippines. 

COGNAC." 

By   Consul   Kennetli    Stuart   Patton. 

Normal  conditions  existed  in  the  Cognac  consular  district  until 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Avar.  The  banking  facilities  of  the  region 
are  excellent,  all  of  the  large  banking  institutions  of  France  being 

"  Industrial  conditions  in  the  Cognac  consular  district  v.-ere  described  in  Supplement 
to  Coiimi:kce  Rei'OKT.s  No.  5a  for  Apr.  10,  1915.  The  present  article  deals  with  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  district. 
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represented  at  Cognac  by  important  branches.  The  dechiration  of 
the  moratorium  in  August  temporarily  crippled  commerce,  and  even 
the  largest  concerns  experienced  difficulty  in  securing  the  ready 
money  necessary  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  incidental  to  a  large 
export  trade.  Difficulty  was  also  experienced  in  cashing  foreign 
drafts,  and  exporters  had  to  rely  on  the  cash  in  their  safes  during  the 
first  weeks  of  the  war.  Eeadjustment  soon  took  place  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  the  most  serious  handicaps  had  been  overcome.  No 
failures  occurred  among  the  important  firms  of  the  region  and  none 
seems  likely.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  firms  in  the  region  have 
arranged  to  pay  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  the  wages  of  employees 
serving  with  the  colors. 

The  new  railway  stations  at  La  Rochelle  and  Rcchefort  have  not 
3^et  been  completed,  on  account  of  the  stoppage  of  work  during  the 
early  months  of  the  war,  but  work  on  them  is  now  proceeding 
normally.  The  projected  harbor  improvements  at  La  Pallice  have 
been  indefinitely  postponed.  The  construction  of  private  dwellings 
at  La  Rochelle  has  been  much  affected  by  lack  of  labor.  Prisoners 
of  war  at  La  Rochelle  are  being  employed  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  boulevard  and  in  general  city  improvements. 
The  Import  Trade  of  the  District. 

The  total  quantity  of  merchandise  imported  during  1914  into 
La  Rochelle  and  La  Pallice,  the  ports  of  the  Cognac  consular  dis- 
trict, was  1.235,922  metric  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  fur- 
nished T5,9GG.10  tons,  an  increase  of  470.258  tons  and  33,011.20  tons, 
resiDcctively,  over  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  (in  metric  tons  of  2,204.6 
pounds)  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  La  Rochelle  and  La 
Pallice  from  all  countries  and  from  the  United  States  during  the 
last  two  years: 


Articles. 

Total. 

From  United  States. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

Coal     

Metric  tons. 

542,955.50 

6,619.10 

Metric  torn. 

503,666.00 

4,834.10 

3,461.40 

10, 783. 60 

1,217.90 

543.40 

530.  SO 

1,165.00 

17,  .8.52. 50 

11,625.00 

34.20 

764.00 

24,965.80 

36,913.60 

27,495.00 

2,863.70 

12,277.00 

40, 678.  GO 

29, 159. 20 

4, 869. 30 

4, 228. 30 

608.00 

7,044.90 

478,935.80 

Metric  tons. 

Metric  tons. 

Fertilizer,  chemical 

Flour    

18,554.70 

1,206.30 

3, 245.  60 

675.  20 

1,788.50 

25,221.70 

C51.10 

9.10 

l,a5G.lKD 

28,997.60 

50, 708. 10 

16, 158.  70 

3,653.30 

7, 440. 20 

Glue  stock                        

Jute,  raw 

Lime  superpliospiiate      

Lumber 

1,850.90 

4,543.00 

Oats                                     .                           ... 

5  720.00 

Oils,  licavy 

9.10 

34.20 

Pig  iron 

Petroleum,  refined 

27, 268. 10 
10, 168. 10 

24,965.80 

Phosphates,  natural 

3, 768. 30 

Sheet  iron 

Tar,  mineral 

12,771.80 

Soda,  nitrate  of 

AVheat       

20, 861. 10 

Wine 

6,984.90 

Wire: 

Barbed 

4,228.30 

Other 

W  ood  pulp    

8, 825. 30 
32, 330. 90 

All  other  articles 

5.40 

1.20 

Total ; 

758,664.00 

1,235,922.00 

42,954.90 

75,966.10 

In  1914  there  were  8,808  head  of  horses  imported,  all  of  which  came 
from  the  United  States. 
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Sources  of  Supply. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  normal  imports  consisted  ahnost  entirely 
of  raw  materials,  coal  from  (Jreat  Britain  forminj^  nearly  one-half 
of  the  total.  Phos[)hates  from  Algeria  and  the  United  States, 
petroleum  from  the  United  States  and  Russia,  wine  from  Algeria, 
lumber  from  Scandinavia  and  the  United  States,  and  Avood  pulp 
from  Scandinavia  and  Canada  made  up  the  rest.  Coal,  phosphates, 
wine,  jute,  and  lumber  fell  off  in  quantity.  Lumber  from  the  United 
States,  however,  more  than  doubled  its  1913  quantity  during  1914. 
Practically  every  other  item  showed  a  decided  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  nature  of  the  industries  of  this  region  is  such  that  but  little 
machinery  or  finished  products  are  needed.  The  po])ulation  is 
largely  viticultural,  and  consequently  require  few  imported  articles 
other  than  fertilizers,  lumber,  petroleum,  and  coal.  The  agricultural 
implements  in  use  have  found  their  way  liere  through  large  im]:)ort- 
ing  centers,  such  as  Bordeaux  and  Paris.  Germany  and  the  United 
States  have  in  the  past  shared  this  market  with  the  French.  .i'-Iis- 
cellaneous  articles  of  general  utility,  such  as  cash  registers,  lawn 
mowers,  small  meat  choppers,  and  small  vacuum  cleaners,  find  their 
way  into  this  district  from  the  United  States  by  way  of  Paris  and 
Bordeaux. 

Such  products  as  pencils,  pens,  dutch  leaf,  and  novelties  for  the 
advertisement  of  brandy  are  locally  needed  to  replace  what  was 
formerly  imported  from  Germany. 

Direct  importation  has  been  little  attempted  in  the  past,  but  local 
merchants  as  a  result  of  the  disturbance  of  usual  trade  channels  by 
the  war  are  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  purchasing  direct 
from  manufacturer  or  exporter  rather  than  through  the  medium  of 
furnishing  houses.  However,  it  is  too  early  to  see  just  how"  far  they 
can  be  induced  to  go  in  the  way  of  direct  importation.  The  greatest 
handicap  for  this  district  is  that  XDurchases  are  usually  made  in  small 
quantities. 

Exports,  by  Articles, 

The  exports  from  La  Rochelle  and  La  Pallice,  for  the  year  1914, 
as  given  by  the  port  authorities,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 

Metric  tons. 

Articles. 

Metric  tons. 

Articles. 

Metric  tons. 

118.00 
153.00 

287.80 

2,666.70 
3, 480. 40 
98.50 
3,399.60 
7,702.00 
77,391.80 

Fertilizer,  organic... 
Glue  stocJi 

615. 40 
38.50 
23.00 
120.00 
6S1.10 
256. 90 

20, 655. 20 
1,226.40 
10, 715. 90 

Seels 

463. 00 

Boats                 .     . 

Soda,  sulphate  of — 

Superpliospliates 

Fruits 

20.00 

Bottles  

Hides 

100.00 

Brand  J': 

Wine 

Kaolin 

235.80 

Paper  and  cardl)oard 

Plaster  ma tei-ials 

Poles  for  mine  sup- 

Talc,  powdered 

Tissnea 

444.00 

other 

736. 00 

Canned  goods 

094. 70 

Total 

Chemical  products . . 
Coal 

Potatoes  

134, 5%.  80 

Residues  of  pyrites  . 

Brandy,  casein,  and  paper  are  products  of  the  district,  while  fer- 
tilizers, chemical  products,  coal,  and  kaolin  are  reexports.  The  re- 
maining articles  come  into  the  port  from  the  outlying  districts.  A 
large  quantity  of  the  brandy  produced  in  the  district  leaves  France 
by  other  ports.  The  bulk  of  the  cognac  trade  goes  in  river  barges 
to  Tonnay  Charente,  a  river  port  on  the  Charente,  where  it  is  trans- 
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f erred  to  coastwise  steamers  for  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  and  Liv- 
erpool for  transshipment  to  ultimate  destination. 

With  tlie  exception  of  cognac  brandies,  this  district  enters  3*ery 
little  in  the  export  trade. 

NICE. 

By   Consul   Williaiu  D.   Hunter. 

The  principal  industries  in  the  Department  of  the  Maritime  Alps 
are  the  manufacture  of  primary  products  for  perfumery  and  the 
refining  of  olive  oil.  There  are  also  two  breweries,  three  mechanical 
piano  factories,  two  small  iron  foundries,  and  several  other  manu- 
facturing plants  of  minor  importance.  From  these  facts  it  is  plainly 
shown  that  the  Maritime  Alps  is  not  an  industrial  center,  and  that 
even  in  time  of  peace  the  industries  are  of  small  importance  when 
considering  the  industrial  output  of  France. 

Commercial  conditions  are  of  but  local  importance,  as  there  is  no 
port  in  the  Department  where  ships  of  over  3,000  tons  can  enter,  and 
importation  by  sea  is  confined  to  the  coasting  trade.  The  only  rail- 
roads in  the  district  are  a  shore  line  connecting  Marseille  with  the 
Italian  frontier  and  a  narrow-gauge  railway  and  tramway  system 
connecting  the  various  vallej^s  of  the  district  with  this  line.  Under 
the  prevailing  conditions  a  commercial  distributing  center  for  wdiole- 
sale  trade  would  not  be  practical.  The  commerce  in  the  Maritime 
Alps  is  tributary  to  Marseille,  Paris,  and  other  large  cities  in  France, 
which,  through  the  medium  of  traveling  salesmen,  supply  a  local 
trade  that  is  dependent  on  the  number  of  tourists  visiting  the  Eiviera 
during  the  winter  season.  In  consequence  of  the  war  there  were 
very  few  visitors  this  year.  Most  of  the  large  hotels  have  been  turned 
into  hospitals,  and  a  number  of  stores,  especially  those  selling  jewelry, 
antiques,  and  other  high-priced  novelties,  remain  closed. 

Cost  of  Living — Resumption  of  Railway  Transportation  Helps  Flower  Trade. 

The  cost  of  living  on  the  Eiviera  in  normal  years  is  much  higher 
than  in  the  cities  of  Provence  and  of  the  Pyrennees,  as  the  demand 
for  foodstuffs  during  the  winter  months  is  very  large,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  visitors.  This  last  season,  as  very  few  strangers  were 
on  the  Riviera,  and  as  the  "primeurs"  could  not  be  exported  as  in 
other  years,  the  cost  of  living  did  not  increase  to  any  remarkable 
extent  on  account  of  the  w  ar,  but  there  was  an  advance  in  the  prices 
of  meat,  sugar,  dried,  vegetables,  eggs,  and  a  few  other  articles.  This 
was  caused  by  the  increase  in  prices  of  foodstuffs  usually  imported 
from  Italy,  as  the  exportation  of  these  commodities  from  that  coun- 
try was  prohibited. 

Railway  transportation  has  been  resumed,  express  trains  are  now 
running  daily  to  Paris,  and  all  kinds  of  merchandise  are  being  ac- 
cepted for  transportation,  which  was  impossible  during  the  first 
months  of  the  war.  Traveling  for  pleasure  has  practically  stopped, 
as  travelers  are  obliged  to  show  their  passports  and  to  be  furnished 
with  special  permits  to  go  from  one  place  to  another,  and  in  some 
cases  to  state  the  reasons  for  their  journey.  Under  such  restrictions 
the  earnings  of  the  railway  companies  are  of  course  small. 

The  resumption  of  the  facilities  of  transportation  by  rail  to  north- 
ern France  and  England  have  made  it  possible  for  the  flower  groivers 
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to  send  cut  flowers  to  these  markets.  The  sale  of  these  is  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  the  trade  of  this  oonsidar  district,  but  it  lias  suffered 
largely  by  the  war,  as  the  principal  exportations  went  to  Germany,  or 
through  Germany,  to  northern  capitals. 

Poor  Year  for  Perfumery,  Olive  Oil,  and  Beer. 

Many  of  the  large  perfumers  of  (xrasso  will  not  distill  violets  this 
year,  as  their  stocks  of  perfumery  on  hand  are  large  enough  to  meet 
the  demand,  which,  of  course,  has  greatly  decreased.  They  have  been 
enabled  to  secure  new  marlcets  i]i  Spain  and  South  America  by  the 
cutting  off  of  the  export  trade  of  German  manufacturers  of  syn- 
thetical perfumery,  and.  although  their  shipments  are  at  present  very 
small,  they  expect  to  enlarge  them. 

Exporters  of  olive  oil  sutl'ered  serious  losses,  as  most  of  them  held 
large  stocks  of  oil  in  Germany  and  Austria,  which,  together  with  the 
lack  of  transportation  facilities  and  the  high  freight  rates  Mtd  in- 
surance, Ln'ought  the  trade  almost  to  a  standstill. 

Although  France  has  prohibited  the  sale  of  absinth  and  stopped 
the  importation  of  Austrian  and  German  beer,  the  breweries  are 
selling  less  than  usual.  The  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  that 
everj'body  is  economizing  on  articles  of  luxury. 

Building  Industry — Harbor  and  Railway  Construction — Shipping. 

The  Imilding  industry,  which  flourished  during  the  last  few  years, 
has  come  to  a  standstill,  and  work  already  commenced  on  the  houses 
has  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  financial 
conditions. 

The  work  on  the  ]3ort  of  Nice,  which  was  being  considerably  en- 
larged and  improved,  was  stopped  at  the  outbreak  of  the  w^ar,  but 
has  since  been  resumed,  Italian  laborers  being  employed.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  railway  under  construction  between  Nice  and 
the  Italian  frontier,  but  the  completion  of  both  will  be  greatly 
delayed. 

The  commercial  movement  at  the  port  of  Nice,  which  had  in- 
creased steadily  during  the  last  few  years,  has  greatly  diminished. 
Three  regular  lines  of  steamers,  the  Austro-Hungarian,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  lines,  have  stopped  calling  at  this  port.  The  total  number 
of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Nice  in  1913  w^as  2,944,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  1,144,928.  For  the  year  1914  the  number  of  vessels  was 
2,865,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  1,050,455.  This  relatively  small  de- 
crease is  due  to  the  fact  that  before  the  war  the  shipping  movement 
was  larger  than  in  previous  years.  Since  the  vrar  began,  with  the 
exception  of  ships  loaded  with  coal  from  England  and  the  regular 
lines  of  French  ships  connecting  Marseille  and  Corsica  with  Nice, 
hardly  any  vessels  have  entered  the  port.  The  merchandise  exported 
from  Nice  amounted  to  262,946  tons  in  1913  and  202,148  tons  in  1914, 
while  receipts  amounted  to  131,587  tons  in  1913  and  65,067  tons  in 
1914. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States — Market  for  American  Goods. 

The  declared  exports  from  Nice  to  the  United  States  in  1914  fell  off 
by  $768,925  to  $1,480,400,  the  chief  decreases  being  $822,558  in  per- 
fumery and  $30,001  in  olive  oil.     The  following  table  gives  the  de- 
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clared  value  of  the  ]>rincipal  aiticles  invoiced  at  the  consulate  at 
Nice  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  in  1913  and  1914: 


Arlitle?. 


1913 


Apparel,  v.oinpii's. 
Chemical  products. 

Confectionery 

Filter  paper 

(ilassv.are 

Linen 

Oils,  vcftctable: 

Almond 

Olive 

Peach  kernel . . 


?2.6.56. 

16, 4.J4 
4,200 
1,951 


16, 943 

6,958 

602,094 

9S1 


1914 


$1,872 
1,628 
2,625 
1,879 
7,289 
2,512 

5,424 

572, 093 

721 


Articles. 


Perfumery ]S1 

Vanilla 

Wines  and  spirits 

Works  of  art 

All  otiier  arti  'les 

Packing  and  charge 

Total 2 


o  Not  separately  stated. 

Olive  oil.  valued  at  $171  in  1013  and  $125  in  1914,  was  the  only 
article  sliij)i)ed  to  the  Philippines.  There  were  no  exports  to  Porto 
Rico  and  Hawaii.  Keturned  American  goods  in  1914  amounted  to 
$2,860;  no  goods  were  returned  in  1913. 

There  is  an  opening  here  for  American  chemical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical products,  knitted  goods,  w^orsteds,  electrical  appliances,  writing 
and  wall  papers,  pencils,  office  appliances,  machinery,  toys,  and  inex- 
pensive jewehy,  which  were  largely  imported  from  Germany  before 
the  war  and  of  Avhich  the  retail  trade  is  now  obliged  to  find  a  new 
source  of  supply. 
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